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HORSE ARMOURY IN THE TOWER.—IV. | 


Epwarp IV. 


(Edward IV.] 


Curvatry, which formed so distinguishing a feature in 
the manners of the middle ages, and which had flourished 
greatly in England in the fourteenth century, began 
sensibly to decline at the period at which we have now 
arrived. 

In the fifteenth century the people were so much en- 
gaged in real warfare, that its mimic representations in 
tilts and tournaments were neglected; and during the 
unfortunate contests between the houses of York and Lan- 
caster, when the kingdom was almost depopulated by its 
internal dissensions, the minds of the contending parties 
became 80 vitiated, and the animosity entertained by each 
against the other raged with such fury, that all chivalric 
feelings appear to have been totally banished. The de- 
moralization produced by these wars was not at all con- 
fined to the lower orders; it exhibited itself with even 
greater violence among the higher classes ; and nobles 
and princes promulgated sentiments not only at variance 
With their vows of knighthood and honourable bearing, 
but — - ay principles of justice and the first laws. 

ow. IX. 








of humanity. Of Edward IV., whom Philip de Comines 
describes as “ a man of no great forecast, but very valiant, 
and the beautifulest prince of his time,” the historian re- 
lates the following anecdote :—‘ Now you shall understand 
that the custom in England is, after the victorie obtained 
neither to kill nor ransoume any man, especially of the 
vulgar sort, knowing all men then to be ready to obey 
them, because of their goode successe. Notwithstanding, 
King Edward himself told me, that in all battels that he 
wan, so soon as he had obtained the victory, he used to 
mount on horsebacke, and cry, ‘ Save the people, but kill 
the nobles.’ ” -This anecdote receives confirmation from 
the number of nobles and men of family who lost their 
lives in these wars, a number so large that a suffi 
cieney of gentlemen could with difficulty be found to 
carry on the civil government of the country. It has 
been said that from sixty to eighty nobles and princes of 
the blood-royal lost their lives in this quarrel, either in 
battle or on the scaffold. 

But the decline of chivalry in the fifteenth century, con+ 
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sequent on the internal disquiets of the kingdom, as well 
as on the French wars, was much influenced in the reign 
of Edward by the habits and disposition of the king. 
Although there is ample proof that Edward was a warrior 
of greet valour and address, and not at all wanting in 
energy when the time came for exertion, it is equally 
admitted that naturally he was more inclined to the quiet 
of peace, when he could indulge his disposition for plea- 
sure and gallantry, for which his handsome figure, engag- 
ing manners, and elegant address more fitted him than 
for the rough and laborious employments of war. It 
would have been well had such a disposition been inno- 
cently indulged; but it is difficult for all men to keep 
their passions within reasonable bounds, and a prince, to 
whom the gratification of his desires is more practicable 
than to most others, finds a corresponding increase in the 
difficulty of curbing them. Edward allowed himself no 
reflection; he plunged into the greatest excesses, and 
almost all the disorders of his reign and the calamities 
that befel his friends and family may be traced ta the 
extravagances into which he was hurried by the gaiety 
of his disposition and his love of pleasure. But the con- 
sequences of such conduct, however observable they may 
be in after-times, are not appreciated at the moment ; and 
thus the courtiers, who followed the example of the king, 
gave no thought to the future. 

The decline observable in the chivalric bearing of the 
age was a natural consequence of the vices generated by 
idleness ; and Caxton, when he endeavours to recal the 
knights of his time to a sense of their duty, feelingly 
laments their dissolute behaviour. “ O, ye knightes of 
England!” exclaims he, “ where is the custome and 
usage of noble chivalry that was used in those dayes? 
What do ye now but go to the baynes and play at dyse? 
And some, not well advysed, use not honest and good 
rule, again all ordre of knyghthode. Leve this, leve it, 
and read the noble volumes of St. Graal, of Lancelot, of 
Galaad, of Trystram, of Perse Forest, of Percyval, of 
Gawayn, and many mo; ther shal ye see manhoode, 
curtosye, and gentylness. I would demaunde a question, 
yf I should not displease: how many kn ghtes n ther 
now in England, that have th’ use and th exercise of a 
knyghte ? that is to wite, that he knoweth his horse and 
his horse him. I suppose, and a due serche should be 
made, there shoide 2 many founden that lacke; the 
more pyte is. I wold it pleased our sduverayne Lord, 
that twyse or thryse a-yere, or at the lest ones, he wold 
do cry justis of pies [jousts of peace], to th’ ende that 
every knyghte shold have hors and harneys, and also the 
use and craft of a knyghte, and also to tournaye one 
against one, or two against two, and the best to have a 
prys, a diamond, or jewel, such as should please the prince.” 

But if the true chivalric spirit, which had before ren- 
dered the actions of knights alike gallant, honourable, 
and commendable, no longer animated them with the 
desire of rendering themselves famous for the purity and 
bravery of their enterprises,—the ambition of surpassing 
each other in dress and the splendour of their equip- 
ments, which had now become a ruling passion with 
most young noblemen, caused them to continue in some 
degree the jousts and tournaments which in the preceding 
century had been patronised from different motives. 
According] mpd tournaments were held in this reign, 
not so much for the purpose of exercising the knights in 
the use of arms, or to exhibit the prowess of the combat- 
ants, as to dazzle the eye with the splendour of their ar- 
mour, the decorations of the lists, and the beauty and 
dresses of the ladies. It is therefore in this reign that 
the desire to enrich the armour with engraved work, &c. 
appears to have originated, although it was not until 
some time after the period of which we now speak that 
a) iy wa was carried to any great extent. 

é figure of Edward IV. in the Tower is in a com- 
plete suit of tournament armour_of this period, exhibit- 
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ing nearly all the‘changes and improvements which haj 
taken place during the fifteenth century. These we shall 
proceed to enumerate, continuing our previous account, 
which terminated with the reign of Henry VI. 

The breastplates were now made very globular, the 
elbow-plates were worn of a great size, and large tuille, 
terminating in a sharp angle, covered the thighs. As the 
shoes were made with very long toes, the sollerets partook 
of the same form, and were called cracowes, but bya 
statute passed in the 3 Edward IV., they were limited 
two inches. The visored salade was the prevailing head. 

iece, helmets being seldom worn, except at tournaments 
bt the skull-caps of steel, called casquetels, which had 
been introduced in the reign of Henry VI., were gradu. 
ally acquiring popularity: these were furnished with 
round or oval plates over the ears, called oreillets, ang 
sometimes with a spike at the top, called a chanel, 
The surcoat and jupon were seldom worn, but their 
place was supplied frequently by a loose tabard of arms 
like a herald’s. 

The halbert, voulge (a variety of the glaive o 

uisarme), and the zenetaure, or janetaire, a kind of 
Spanish lance, were the weapons employed at this period, 
in addition to those before mentioned ; and to these may 
be added the hand-gun, in form like a small cannon, 
fire-arms having been introduced in the reign of Ed 
ward II]. The armour of Edward IV. in the Tower 
has the additional pieces termed grand-guard, volant- 
piece, and garde-de-bras. 

The grand-guard was a large plate of steel fastened 
over the left side of the breastplate, in form something 
like a shield, for which it was designed as a substitute. 

The volant-piece was a steel plate covering the beaver 
or lower part of the helmet, and presenting a very sharp 
angle in front. It was so difficult to strike this with 
effect, that it often formed part of the agreement at tour- 
naments that it should not be used. The garde-de-bras 
Was, as its name implies, a piece designed as an adéi- 
tional protection for the arm : it was screwed to the elbow- 
pieces, and extended as low as the gauntlet. 

The figure of Edward carries in its hand a long lance, 
having a vamplate of very peculiar form, and has the 
feet encased in the large stirrups of the time, which, 
covering the foot, did not require sollerets or steel shoes. 

The crimson velvet housing of the horse is powdered 
with suns and white roses, the badges of the king. 

The date of the armour is believed to be about 1470. 





THE DRUSES. 
[Coucluded from No, 510.) 


Tue residence of the emir of the Druses is about a 
hour’s march from Deir-el-Kamr, and stands on 
hill ‘which rises in the valley like an immense naturil 
tower, the summit or plateau of which is crowned by the 
palace. It consists of an extensive pile of buildings, and 
resembles in some respects the castle of a great feudal 
chieftain of the middle ages. Two thousand persons re 
side in and about it, scribes, soldiers, slaves, retainers, 
carpenters, bricklayers, blacksmiths, and other artisans 
Spacious courts extend from the top to the fortifications 
at the base. M. de Lamartine, who visited this place 
during his pilgrimage in the East, gives a graphic at- 
count of its oriental character. When he visited it, the 
massive gate of the first court was guarded by Arabs 
armed with muskets and long slender swords. In one of 
the courts he saw five or six hundred Arab horses, may. 
of them richly caparisoned, and fastened by the head and 
feet to ropes stretched across the court, and there weft 
groups of camels within the same enclosure. In one 

e interior courts young pages mounted were practising 
feats of horsemanship. The arrival of visitors being 
announced to the emir, they were conducted to apart 
ments looking upon a handsome court adorned with 
arabesque pillars, with a fountain in the centre, whom 
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waters murmured in a marble basin. The windows were 
without glass, the rooms destitute of furniture ; the un- 
even floor was composed of rude earth mixed with 
chopped straw, and lizards and rats had occasionally 
taken up their abode in the decaying walls. Presently 
rush mats were brought in by slaves, who spread them 
on the floor and covered them with damask carpets, and 
afterwards refreshments were served. M. de Lamartine 
and his friends, being summoned to the presence of the 
emir, were introduced to him in a splendid saloon paved 
with marble, and the walls aud ceiling ornamented with 
arabesques and Arabic inscriptions. In the corners of 
this apartment were small fountains, and in one of the 
farthest recesses, in a grated enclosure, an enormous 
tiger was reposing. Secretaries in flowing robes, Arabs 
in rich attire, and negroes and mulattoes, stood before the 
emir, who reclined on a divan at one end of the saloon, 
which was raised about a foot above the other part. The 
visitors were shown the baths, consisting of five or six 
small ornamental rooms supplied by pipes with cold and 
tepid water, and then proceeded to the emit’s stud, con- 
sisting of between two and three hundred beautiful Ara- 
bians. Some were lying in the dust in the spacious 
court, or were kept in check by iton rings fastened to long 
ropes stretched across the court, while young black slaves 
in scarlet vests were in attendance upon others. The 
evening closed with the performances of musicians, sing 
ers, and extemporaneous bards, The scenes which M. 
de Lamartine describes are worthy of the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments, and probably they are also rather 
too highly coloured. But Dr. Hogg, an English physi- 
cian, who visited the same place three or four years after- 
wards, gives an account of the emir’s palace nearly as 
animating. Aleppo had ju:t surreudered to Ibrahim 
Pasha, with whom the emir had formed an alliance, and 
he found the front of aa extensive pile Of newly-erected 
barracks througed with soldiers, with their piles of arms, 
accoutrements, and baggage, and here and there a camp- 
fire was blazing. Swarms of attendants, soldiers, and 
peasants, with cumbrous equipments, banners, and mar- 
tial music, gave a rich confusion to the scene. In an 
inner court were two hundred mountaineers in gay and 
varied costume, with curious embossed arms, which they 
were ever and anon firing off in honour of the day. The 
emit can collect 30,000 armed men, it is said, ft a very 
short notice, and for a campaign a still lurger number. 
What is better than this barbaric magnificence is 
the spirit of industry which characterises the Druse po- 
pulation. Cotton and silk are the staple of their looms. 
In the towns and villages almost every family weaves 
cotton-cloth for domestic consumption, which is used for 
shirts, and, when dyed, for robes or gowns. Silk is pro- 
duced, and some quantity is exported by way of Beyrout. 
The plains produce corn and grain, and good pasturage is 
found in the upper ranges of the Libanus. The industry 
of man does much to render the soil fruitful. Wherever 
& space of twenty square feet of soil is to be found, 
it is made to produce millet and other crops, and ter- 
faces are formed on the slopes to level the ground and 
Prevent the earth being swept away bythe rains. Here 
the vine and the mulberry, the fig, and: various other 
fruit-trees are made to flourish, trenches for irrigation 
conducting the water from the mountain summits. 
» Hogg, in his tour through this country, was 
delighted with the scenes of industry which he wit- 
nessed. We cannot help taking a glance at one or 
two of them:— A well near the road was thronged 
With peasants of both sexes supplying water to oxen and 
tT Heaps of produce were piled round the entrance 
of the village. en, women, children—all were in 
Movement. Some were threshing and winnowing accord- 
ing to Eastern fashion, others housing the corn already 
disengaged from the straw. A clumsy machine, some- 
‘mes drawn by a horse and sometimes by two bullocks, 
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was driven round the threshing-floor by a man, who flou- 
rished a long goad and had often children riding, highly 
delighted, by his side.” In another place he saw “large 
herds of cattle quietly feeding with troops of brood 
camels, all guarded by Bedoween attendants, whose 
simple tents were little superior to a gipsey encampment.” 
And again, when on his road to the palace of the emir— 
“A brilliant sunshine threw an air of cheerfulness 
around, cultivation and care were everywhere visible, the 
dissonant creak of the silk-wheel was frequently heard, 
and we joyfulty hailed the exhilarating indications of ease 
and industry : the habitations, though small, exhibited an 
appearance of neatness and comfort.” 

The children of the Druses are generally good looking, 
with fair complexions, red lips, and black eyes. The 
men are handsome, well dressed, clean, and _ polite. 
Their usual dress is a coarse woollen cloak, with 
white stripes, thrown over a waistcoat aid loose breeches 
of the same stuff, tied round the waist by a sash ; the 
turban is flat at the top and swells out at the sides. The 
women wear a coarse blue jacket and petticoat, without 
any stockings; the hair plaited and hanging down in 
tails behind. From the period of adolescence they wear 
a singular head-dress called the ‘ tantoor.’ It is a hol- 
low tube about fifteen inches long, gradually diminishing 
in thickness until it terminates in the form of a truncated 
cone. The larger end is fixed on the forehead like a 
horn, and over the smaller projecting extremity the veil 
is thrown. The ‘ tantoor’ worn by girls is made of stiff 
wo or some similar material, but on being married the 
oridegroom presents the bride with one of silver or silver- 
tinsel. Mr. Jowett was informed that females brought up 
at Damascus and in the cities do not wear this ornament. 
which he conjeétures ie a relic of the ancient costume 
of the mountains. Dr. Hogg had an opportunity of 


examining the ‘ tantoor’ worn by the wife'of his host — 


“ Tn length it was perhaps something more than a foot ; 
but in shape had little resemblance to a horn, being a 


amere hollow tube, increasitig in size from the diameter 


of an inch and a half at one extremity to three inches at 
the other, where it terminated like the mouth of a trum- 
pet. This strange ornament, placed on a cushion, is 
securely fixed to the upper part of the forehead by two 
silk cords, which, after surrounding the head, hang be- 
hind, nearly to the ground, terminating in large tassels.” 
The material was silver, rudely embossed with flowers, 
stars, and other devices; and sometimes the large tassels 
are capped with the same metal. 

Deir-el-Kamr, the capital of the Druses, is situated in 
a beautiful valley on the west of Libanus, where it slopes 
towards the Mediterranean, and is about nine hours’ 
march from the coast, south-east of Beyrout. It contains 
about 700 or 800 houses, and resembles a town of 
similar size in some parts of southern Europe. The houses 
are formed of mud, and each family occupies one or at 
most two rooms. The inhabitants are in easy circum- 
stances, but are not rich.”"In some parts of the country 
of the Druses the houses are built entirely of blocks of 
stone without a particle of wood. Those at Deir-el- 
Kamr are but ill adapted to the cold and rainy season. 
Mr. Jowett, who was at this place, on the 8th of October, 
notices the approach of this season in his diary :—“ In 
the morning of this day—not an hour too soon—the 
master of the house had laid in a stock of earth, which 
was carried up and spread evenly on the roof of the house, 
which is flat. The whole roof is thus formed of mere 
earth, laid on and rolled hard and flat. On the top of 
every house is a large stone roller, for the purpose of 
hardening and flattening this layer of rude soil, so that 
the rain may not penetrate.” It is to grass growing on 
the house-top that the Psalmist alludes (Ps. cxxix. 6). 
As the windows have no glass, the lattices are closed in 
stormy weather, and for three months in the year the 
inmates often live whcle days by candle-light. co 
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LILLEBONNE. 
‘From a Correspoudent.} 


AAR « 


Gorne from Havre up the Seine you pass on your left 
the now decayed village once known as “ the riche and 
mightie citie of Harfleur,” and thence in little more than 
an hour the steamer brings you in front of the Chi- 
teau de Tancarville, the old abode of one branch of the 
great family of Montmorency, the Sires de Tancarville. 
Here the river suddenly contracts to one half its former 
width, hemmed in by the projecting promontory on your 
right, upon the extremity of which is placed the old 
town of Henriqueville* or Quillebeeuf. The singular 
situation of the town, its antique roofs and church towers, 
engross the attention of voyagers, and few in passing give 
more than a glance at the opposite shore, the wooded 
valley opening between the Chateau de Tancarville and 
the village of Notre Dame de Gervachon, and the dis- 
tant view of the elegant spire and ruined castle of Lille- 
bonne. But although thus passed unnoticed, Lillebonne 
possesses much that will repay the examination of the 
traveller. Its situation woul be considered striking in 
any country, and is singularly lovely for a land so desti- 
tute of beauty as France in general. The town contains 
remains of Roman and baroniakbuildings of great interest, 
and Lillebonne was the scene of one of the most import- 
ant events in modern history. Situated about two miles 
from the eastern bank of the Seine, and approached from 
the water side by a rugged lane, the town is seldom if 
ever visited by travellers from the river; and although 
the high road to Rouen passes through the place, the bad 
accommodation furnished by the small inns occasions 
it to be as little noticed by those who travel on land. 
We shall therefore preface our account with some par- 
ticulars of the approach to and general appearance of the 
place. Coming from Havre the traveller descends into the 
valley of Lillebonne by a road winding through a hill- 
side coppice—what White of Selborne ealls a hanger— 


* Henri IV. added to the buildings of Quillebeuf, and com- 
per that ve eye should be called Henriqueville. But the 
royal power proved impoteat to change the old well-known a 
pd we Te ret 
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[Castle of Lillebonne.—General view of Ruins, Church, &c.] 


commanding on his left a view of the wooded valley and 
the streamlet winding down from Le Valasse, overlook- 
ing the pleasure-grounds of a new country-house almost 
under his feet; as he advances, another woody vale 
opens before him, and, in the middle of the wider valley, 
formed by the junction of the two others, before him lie 
the clustered houses of Lillebonne, the fretted spire rising 
above the house tops, still higher the ruined walls and 
towers of the castle, and below the town the valley open- 
ing on th® broad waters of the Seine, and the high grounds 
of the opposite shore showing upon the horizon. The 
scenery much resembles that in the valleys of South 
Devon which look upon the sea. Jt wants the varied 
outline and richly coloured soil of the Devonshire valleys, 
but they afford scenery that in its own kind’ is not 
equalled in Europe. 

An Englishman can hardly approach the abode of 
William the Conqueror—the scene of the most solemn 
and important acts of that monarch’s eventful life, with- 
out feeling, even in spite of himself, his attention quickened 
and his imagination somewhat excited. The writer of 
this sketch must acknowledge that such at least was his 
case when, leaving the little Hétel des Trois Marchandes, 
he threaded his way under the market-house, and 
through the narrow streets, to the Castle of Lillebonne. 
It was probably this feeling that caused him to observe 
with peculiar interest a little square of coloured papét, 
containing & written notice commencing—* Terrein 4 
fieffer,”? which was affixed to the door-post of a notary’s 
office. It seemed strange to meet this phrase of the by- 
gone feudal time, “ 4 fieffer,”” under the castle walls of him 
who had bound the feudal system upon England. After 
the lapse of centuries, and countless changes, the impress 
of his spirit seemed yet visible under the walls of his old 
abode. The castle, as you approach it from the town, 3 
surrounded by a broad enclosed piece of ground, formerly 
the moat, but now used as an orchard. A long wall 
cut stone running down on the right is surmounted by the 


shrubs and trees of a raised garden within, At the cornet 
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next you is a small round tower, capped by a cupola-top 
of slatework, itself probably of no recent construction, but 
newer by centuries than the tower it covers. Next this is 
a high wall, once forming the side of the ancient living- 
rooms of the castle, but of which this alone remains. 
Having lost much of its original height, the rough ashler 
work at the top between the outer courses of stonework 
became exposed to the weather, and has recently been 

rotected, with more care than taste, by a pent roof of 
slate. Adjoining this is the modern house, in which the 
proprietor, M. Levesque, resides ; separated from which by 
another portion of ruin is the most remarkable remain of 
the old pile, a lofty circular tower at the south-eastern 
corner of the building. It is of considerable cireum- 
ference, in perfect preservation as high as the third story, 
and surrounded at the base by a circular fosse, and deco- 
rated at the top by the waving grasses and shrubs that 
have rooted amongst the loosened stonework of the higher 
parts of the structure. Next this tower, on the third side, 
from which the sketch is taken, is a large square mass of 
masonry. In thisis the principal gate of approach to the 
house. This has none of the characteristics of the ap- 
proach to an ancient castle ; it appears rather to have 
been a way pierced through the enormous thickness of 
the wall after the castle ceased to be used as a place of 
defence, and in part filled up afterwards when the arch- 
way gave signs of its inability to bear the mass above. 
Next the gateway is the lofty but slender remain of an- 
other tower. On this side the towers are seen for some 
distance mixed with trees; upon the fourth side the 
ground suddenly sinks to a depth of thirty feet; and at 
the foot of the wall runs the road to Rouen. The space 
within the oblong enclosure is used as garden and plea- 
sure-ground for the house. In the view, the house and 
roofed wali are lost behind the circular tower. They lie 
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between that and the cupola tower, which is seen at the 


farther corner. On some of the buildings are still visible 
the armorial bearings of the D’Harcourt family, who long 
possessed the property. From that family the chateau 
passed to the Princes de Croi, and was sold by them to 
the present possessor, M. Levesque. But, through all 
changes, the old castle has been ever known as Le Manoir 
de Guillaume le Conquerant. 

In 1825 the Prince de Croi, in levelling the ground 
next the fosse on the west side of the castle, ‘liscovered a 
large collection of Roman vases, rings, medals, &c., some 
distance below the surface ; so that it seems probable the 
old palace of William the Conqueror was raised on the 
remains of an older building erected by the Romans on 
the same elevated site. Few more agreeable situations 
could be found in the whole of his dominions than that 
chosen by the rough and haughty Duke William for his 
residence. His palace commanded a near view of se- 
cluded valleys and hanging woods, and caught a glimpse 
of the busy world beyond by the prospect over the cur- 
rent of the Seine. 

On learning the death of King Edward the Confessor, 
and that the Saxon Harold had assumed the English 
crown, William summoned the principal persons of Nor- 
mandy to a council in his palace at Lillebonne. In the 
hall of the castle were assembled, says the Chronicle of 
Normandy, warriors, churchmen, and merchants from all 
perts of the country. The duke explained to this assembly 
his plans for the invasion and conquest of England, and 
solicited their assistance. The assembly then retired to 
deliberate. The discussion was hotly maintained ; the 
members of the council left their seats, separated into 
gtoups, and talked and gesticulated with great noise. 
William FitzOsbert, the seneschal of Normandy, pro- 
posed that they should aid the duke with ships, provi- 
sions, and money. “ For,” said he, “ if you refuse him, 
and he succeeds without your help, he will remember it.” 
“We owe the duke no aid,” said the others, “ to go 
beyond sea; he has already injured us by his wars, aud 
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if he fails in his new enterprise, our country is ruined.” 
It was at last agreed that FitzOsbert should speak for 
them to the duke, and excuse the smallness of their 
offered aid. They returned to the duke’s presence, and 
FitzOsbert, addressing him, declared that his faithful 
| subjects agreed to give all he asked. “ No, not so,” shouted 
the others ; the disorder recommenced, the assembly dis- 
persed, and the members left the castle. The council of 
Lillebonne had apparently confounded William’s schemes 
of conquest ; there should be no attempt to enslave an- 
other people; the Anglo-Saxon nation should be left 
under an Anglo-Saxon king—and England should be at 
ace. 

But William called the chiéfs of the meeting sepa- 
rately to his presence, and entreated each as his good 
friend to aid him in the invasion of England. What all 
were bold to refuse together, each separately yielded to 
the personal solicitations of his sovereign. With the aid 
thus at length granted by the council assembled in the 
castle of Lillebonne, William sailed for the invasion of 
England. And now, after seven centuries, the conse- 
quences of that assembly at Lilleboune may be traced in 
the constitution, the laws, language, and ‘manners of 
England. 

Fourteen years after the conquest of England, William 
summoned another council af Lillebonne. The Norman 
bishops and barons alone attended this meeting ; his 
necessities being past, William forgot the merchants. In 
this assembly were promulgated the collection of Norman 
laws known as the Statutes of Lillebonne. 


[To be continued.) 


SAFFRON. 


Tue substance called saffron is obtained from the Crocus 
sativus,a perennial bulbous plant, much cultivated in 
some parts of Essex and Cambridgeshire, though not to 
so great an extent as formerly. This piant flowers in 
October, but in this country never produces any seeds, a 
sufficient proof that it is not indigenous here, as some have 
supposed it to be. The corolla is of a purple colour, and 
pleasantly scented: it has three stamens, terminated by 
arrow-pointed summits, and one pistil, the slender style 
of which rises to half the length of the petal, and is 
crowned with three oblong stigmata of a bright yellow 
colour, spreading asunder. These stigmata are the only 
valuable parts of the flower, and, when prepared in the 
manner we shall preseutly describe, form saffron. 

The Arabian name of this plant is Zahafram, and the 
terms used for the dried product in the English, French, 
Dutch, German, and Russian languages, appear to have 
been derived from that source. The medicinal virtues 
of saffron were early known to the Romans ; and we read 
of its being recommended, by the Cilician physicians 
who attended Antony and Cleopatra, for clearing the com- 
plexion, by relieving the liver from an excess of bile. It 
was likewise made use of to allay inflammation, especially 
that of the eyes, and was considered efficacious in the re- 
moval of coughs, pleurisy, &c. Weare told by Pliny 
that the plants from which the best saffron was obtained 
grew on Mount Corycus, in Cilicia; the next in quality 
on Mount Olympus, in Lycia; and the third quality at 
Phlegra, in Macedonia. Sicily also abounded with the 
plant; and Sicilian saffron was much esteemed by the 
Romans, and used as a perfume. It was their custom to 
steep it in wine, and sprinkle their theatres with the in- 
fusion, so that the odour should pervade the whole of 
the building. 

The time of the introduction of the plant into this 
country is not known, but it is conjectured that the Ro- 
mans brought it with them; and although its multipli- 
cation here cannot be so rapid as in those countriés where 





it is propagated both by seeds and offsets, yet the bulbs 
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increase considerably in number in the space of two or 
three years ; so that tomake the most of a saffron planta- 
tion, it is necessary to take up the plants, separate their 
roots, and plant them afresh every three years. This 
being the case, it is not improbable that the plant gradu- 
ally spread in the neighbourhood where it was left by the 
Romans, so as to have been mistake: for a native species 
of crocus. The earliest accounts of it make mention of 
its growing near a Roman road running through Essex ; 
and in 1586 the fields about Walden, according to Cam- 
den, made a show with this plant. It is well known 
that the town of Saffron Walden derived its name from 
the early cultivation of the saffron crocus, and that it was 
formerly the chief market for saffron. 

The folléwing is the method pursued in the cultiva- 
tion of this plant, and in the preparation of the stigmata 
for use. The soil chosen for a saffron-ground is a good 
light mould on a substratum of chalk. The land is 
exposed, and is at a distance from plantations, which 
would prevent the free passage of air. Two or three 
months are employed in the preparation of the ground, 
by manuring and frequent ploughing. This process is 
completed by Midsummer, and at the beginning of July 
the planting begins. Small narrow trenches are dug for 
the reception of the bulbs, and these are placed at about 
three inches distance from each other. The same space 
only is allowed between each trench, so that a great quan- 
tity of bulbs must be provided for the saffron-ground, 
though it does not often exceed three acres in extent. It 
is said that 128 bushels of roots are required for one 
acre. In September the young plants begin to make 
their appearance, when they are carefully weeded; and 
in the following month the flowers appear. The owner 
of the plantation then collects a number of assistants, and 
the gathering commences early in the morning, before 
the flowers have expanded. The blossoms are thrown by 
handsful into baddies: and at eleven o’clock the work 
ceases, and the flowers are carried home. 

They are then spread upon a table; the stigmata, 
with a portion of the style, are carefully picked out of the 
flower, and the rest is thrown away. A portable kiln of a 
peculiar construction is made use of for drying the stig- 
mata, which are laid thickly between sheets of white 
paper, and placed on a haircloth stretched over the kiln. 
When the fire is lighted, a coarse blanket, five or six 
times doubled, is pressed down by a loaded board 
on the paper containing the saffron. The heat is at 
first strong, that the moisture of the saffron may be well 
exuded; and when it has lasted thus for two hours, 
during which time the saffron has been turned once, the 
temperature is reduced, and a moderate heat is kept up 
for twenty-four hours, the saffron being turned every 
half-hour. It is then fit for the market. By this * 
cess the saffron is formed into cakes; but when hay- 
saffron, as it is called, is to be made, the stigmata are 
dried in their separate form, and possess a finer quality. 
Five pounds weight of fresh saffron is required to pro- 
duce one pound of dry. The first crop yields a much 
. smaller supply than the two following ones, and at all 
times the produce of a saffron-ground is very precarious. 
Sometimes the returns are not sufficient to pay the expense 
of planting, hoeing, gathering, and drying. 

English saffron is superior to that which is imported 
from other countries: the blades are much broader, and 
it is more carefully dried, French or Sicilian saffron 
comes next; but that from Spain is of a very inferior 
quality, badly dried, and greasy. It is said that a portion 
of oil is mixed with it for its better preservation. There 
are many ways of adulterating saffron, and considerable 
temptations to make use of some of them, since the price 
is rather considerable. The petals of marigold and of 
safflower are sometimes used for this purpose; and occa- 
sionally saffron from which the colouring matter has 





already been extracted is fraudulently mixed with the 
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genuine. Fine sand is also sometimes added to increase 

the weight. The best sort of saffron, commonly sold 

under the name of Crocus anglicus, is of a rich and d 

orange-red, with a small admixture of paler fibres, [Ig 

taste is slightly bitter and aromatic, and its odour strong, 

pee and diffusive. Infusions of it should be of, 
right and very deep golden-yellow colour. 

The medicinal effects of saffron were highly extolled in 
former times, especially its power of exhilarating the 
spirits and removing hysterical depression. An old pro. 
verb thus alludes to one of a merry disposition :—Dormirit 
in sacco croci—“ He hath slept in a bag of saffron” 
Gerard tells us that the “ moderate use of it is good for the 
head, maketh the sences more quicke and lively, shaketh 
off heavie and drowsie sleepe, and maketh a man merrie.” 
He also states it to be good in diseases of the lungs, and 
as a strengthener of the heart. Saffron was formerly 
worn suspended in small bags under the chins of those 
who were suffering from small-pox, as it was said to pro- 
mote the eruption and relieve the patient. It was like. 
wise recommended to be worn in sea-voyages, as a remedy 
against nausea. In Culpeper’s ‘ Herbal’ we meet with 
the following curious account of the virtues of saffron:— 
“ Tt is an herb of the sun, and under the lion, and there- 
fore you need not demand a reason why it strengthens 
the heart so exceedingly. Let not above ten grains be 
given at a time; for the sun, which is the foundation of 
light, may dazzle the eyes; and a cordial being taken in 
an immoderate quantity, hurts the heart instead of helping 
it. It quickeneth the brain, for the sun is exalted in 
Aries, as well as he hath his house in Leo.” This astto- 
logical botany was much in favour in Culpeper’s time. 
We may however remark that tne importance of confining 
the use of saffron to small doses has been recommended 
from various quarters. Galen says that when saffron is 
used too freely, it either destroys the patient’s reason or 
procures his death. Boerhaave classed saffron among 
the narcotic poisons. From modern practice it has been 
nearly rejected, as being of small medicinal efficacy and 
of considerable expense. 

Saffron is now chiefly used as a colouring material in 
several tinctures, in the syrup of saffron, and in aromatic 
confections. It is also used in cookery, and in colouring 
articles of confectionary, liqueurs, and varnishes. An 
infusion of it is often given to moulting birds; but here 
also it should be used with caution, as too large a dose 
may prove fatal. The root of the saffron crocus is subject 
to a disease called by us the rot, by the French /a mort. 
This disease, which has sometimes laid waste a whole 
plantation, is found to proceed from a minute parasitical 
plant which grows on the bulb, and draws away through 
its slender filamentous roots the nourishment which 
belongs to the crocus. The only method of stopping the 
progress of this disease is said to be the digging of 
trenches between the healthy and the infected part of 
the field. 
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THE ROOK. 


{From a Correspondent. } 


Tere is probably no other bird, in a wild state, so gene 
rally and mitiarly known as the Rook, throughout the 
whole extent of our island of Great Britain; and it has 
long been a matter of controversy amongst those best 
acquainted with their general habits, namely, farmer 
and persons employed in agricultural affairs, whether oF 
not rooks are useful or detrimental to the general interest 
of the farming community. Without any prejudice 
against these gentry in glossy black, I think it must be 
admitted thet their enemies have ever been more nume- 
rous than their friends; but I am inclined to believe 
that a great majority of them belong to a class of per 
sons who seldom take the trouble to trace effects to first 
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causes. They witness the rooks pulling up a little 

in, or stealing a few potatoes; and without taking 
time to reflect upon any little services they may pre- 
yiously have performed, in a feeling of ignorant vindic- 
tiveness they exclaim, “‘ The whole of the rascals ought 
to be shot !”’~—and declare war against them accord- 
ingly. In very severe winters they are sometimes driven 
to attack corn-stacks, but only extreme hunger will drive 
them to do this. Farmers, angry at beholding their lands 
ilfered of a little giain, or a few of the smaller 
sized potatoes (for rooks rarely attempt to fly off with 
large ones), totally forget how assiduous these very birds 
were, when the lands they now pilfer were being ploughed, 
in strutting along the furrows after the plough had turned 
up the soil—first turning their heads cunningly on one 
side, and then on the other, in search of grubs, worms, 
and inseets,—letting nothing escape with life that their 
keen eyes could discover; all of which would, in some 
degree or other, have been prejudicial to the succeeding 
crops, and hence to the interests of the farm and the 
fumer. Then again, their enemies declare that rooks 
not only pilfer the wool from the backs of their sheep, 
but that they sometimes destroy lambs, and even attack 
full-grown sheep which happen to be weak, or such as 
chance to get ‘ cast,’ as it is called, that is, accidentally 
placed in a position with their backs lower than their 
feet, from which they are not able to rise without assist- 
ance, when it is asserted the rooks will tear out their 
eyes. Now here is a grand mistake,—one of those vul- 
gar errors still common in many parts of the country, and 
mainly arising from rooks being generally termed crows. 
It is well known that the carrion crow will occasionally 
attack lambs, and tear out the eyes of sheep as above 
stated (magpies will do the same thing), and hence 
arises the vulgar prejudice against all crows ; for when 


these people wish to make a distinction between the two 
sorts, rooks are called white-billed and the real carrion 
kind black-billed crows. 

Though rooks almost invariably live in communities— 
sometimes larger, and sometimes smaller—there are occa- 
sions where a pair (invariably young ones, it is believed) 
single themselves out, and, like the cunning and solitary 


magpie, build their nest alone. Not unfrequently those 
solitary nests lay the foundation for future rookeries ; for 
although many of the largest rookeries have existed in 
the places where we now find them for more than a cen- 
tury, in situations where they are much molested and 
anuoyed during the building and breeding season, it is 
no uncommon thing to find a few of them deserting their 
old haunts, and selecting some other place, and there 
founding a new colony ; and the largest colonies of rooks 
ae necessarily broken up when the trees that have 
borne their nests are cut down. When rooks build 
in trees that have not attained their full growth, 
there can be no doubt but the timber is somewhat in- 
jured by them, for when building new nests, or repair- 
ing the old ones, they break off the young shoots and 
small branches that happen to be near at hand and suited 
to their purpose, by which means the growth of the tim- 
tis more or less retarded and injured. 

Long and careful observation of the rooks has fully 
proved that parties composed of the same individual 
rooks daily leave the rookery together and repair to their 
ordinary haunts ;- while other parties take a contrary 
direction, never interfering, apparently, with each other’s 
districts of feeding-ground. Another peculiarity is very 
striking, namely, that after leaving the rookery they do 
not take am accidental course, as it were, in their flight, 
but have a particular track they daily travel by, 
scarcely deviating to the right hand or the left, unless 
driven out of their course by some violent storm or 
tempest,—and even then, by lowering their flight, and 
skimming along the surface of the ground, they com- 
monly contrive to keep within a trifling distance of their 
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ordinary track. They frequently journey several miles 
before they halt at all; indeed, their morning flight often 
takes them to the extreme extent of their customary 
haunt, from whence, after resting and seaching for food, 
they begin to draw towards home by short and varied 
flights ; being engaged several hours during the day in 
catering for a somewhat precarious subsistence. It is a 
rare circumstance to find two parties of rooks belonging 
to different rookeries feeding in the same vicinity ; appa- 
rently not being disposed to encroach upon each other’s 
haunts. Private quarrels occasionally take place among 
themselves, for it is quite a common occurrence to witness 
a couple of rooks pouncing upon each other, particularly 
in their evening flights towards their roosting-place. 
Quarrels likewise take place in the rookery during the 
building season; and the rapidity with which they de- 
molish each other’s nests is truly astonishing. It would 
seem that they have certain laws or regulations by which 
their colony is governed, respecting the limits, &c. to 
which their nests may extend. On several occasions I 
have watched their proceedings in this respect, and have 
known a few of them to assemble and attack and pull to 
pieces any nest that some young or foolish colonist had 
constructed outside the limits. I have also seen a pair 
of rooks persevere and rebuild their nest two or three 
times; but it was always in vain, for the general com- 
munity seemed determined to coerce into obedience any 
wilful or perverse member. 

That they are strongly attached to their usual haunts 
is very evident, for even after they have been attacked 
with fire-arms, day after day, and several of them killed 
or wounded, they will return again and again, though 
evidently more shy and distrustful; and should they, 
after cautiously examining the scene, discover no enemy 
near, they will then commence a search for food upon the 
very ground of their previous disasters. Neither do we find 
that they desert those rookeries where it is annually the 
custom to shoot the greater portion of the young rooks: 
a day’s rook-shooting on some gentleman’s domain is 
looked upon by many of the neighbouring farmers as a 
sort of set-off against any damage their crops may have 
sustained from the rooks during the previous season. 

It is a pretty general opinion with country-people, that 
at whatever farm a colony of rooks establish themselves 
and form a rookery, it is a certain omen of prosperity 
and good luck to the occupier of the land, whether 
he be owner or only tenant; and on the contrary, 
that when a colony of rooks quit and desert a regu- 
larly established rookery without any apparent cause, 
their desertion betokens poverty and misfortune to 
those who reside on the premises. These opinions, of 
course, are founded in error, like many of a similar 
character that we still find prevailing in country places ; 
they are the remnants of the superstition of past ages. 

One of the largest rookeries to be met with in the 
north of England is that at Dallam Tower, near Miln- 
thorp in Westmoreland, the seat of George Wilson, Esq. 
And what renders this large rookery peculiarly remark- 
able is, its close proximity to a heronry. In fact the 
rooks and herons both occupy the same extensive grove, 
their nests, however, not at all intermingling with each 
other. The annexed account of them was drawn up by 
a gentleman of undoubted veracity who resided in the 
vicinity,* and there can be no doubt of its general cor- 
rectness, since I have heard many of the oldest of the 
inhabitants relate the same circumstances, individuals 
who lived close by during the time of the war, as they 
called it, between the two parties. The following is the 
account alluded to :— 

“ There were two groves at Dallam Tower adjoining 
to the park, one of which for many years had been 
resorted to by a number of herons, which there built and 

* Dr. Heysham of Carlisle, published in Bewick’s ‘ Birds, 
vol. ii., p- 11, ", 
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bred. The other was one of the largest rookeries in the 
country. The two tribes lived together for a long time 
without any disputes. At length the trees occupied by 
the herons, consisting of some very fine old oaks, were 
cut down in the spring of 1775, when the young brood 
perished by the fall of the timber. The parent birds 
immediately set about preparing new habitations in order 
to breed again, but as the trees in the neighbourhood of 
their late nests were only of a late growth, and not suffi- 
ciently high to secure them from the depredations of boys, 
they determined to make a settlement in the rookery. 
The rooks made an obstinate resistance, but after a very 
violent contest, in the cowee of which many of the rooks 
and some of the herons their antagonists lost their lives, 
the herons at last succeeded in their attempt, built their 
nests, and brought out their young. 

“ The next season the same contests took place, which 
terminated, like the former, by the victory of the herons. 
Since that, peace seems to have been agreed upon between 
them. The rooks have relinquished that part of the 
wood the herons occupy. The herons confine themselves 
to those trees they first seized upon, and the two species 
live together in as much harmony as they did before the 
quarrel.” 

The above account was written many years ago, but 
from its date up to the present time nothing very remark- 
able has happened between these two colonies at Dallam 
Tower. The rooks occupy all that part of the grove or 
wood fronting the park and road leading to and past the 
mansion, While’ the herons seem oy tly contented to 
occupy the rear part of the grove, which is very retired and 
secluded, and apparently better suited to the solitary habits 
and views of these birds. Notwithstanding the herons 
are neither molested while young, nor any of them 
shot, as happens yearly to the young rooks, nor 
hunted by tame hawks and falcons, as was the case in 
olden times, yet the colony at Dallam Tower has scarcely 
varied in the number of nests during the last fifty years: 
This is the more remarkable,’ as they do not, like 
the rooks, eccasionally commit depredations upon the 
farmer’s crops, for which they are doomed to suffer 
death ; since their haunts are the sedgy brooks and 
rivers in the silent meads, or the boggy ditches so 
numerous in the morasses or peat-mosses adjoining the 
head of the neighbouring estuary, Morecambe Bay, near 
to which the heronry is situated. Formerly, indeed, 
they were more commonly and wantonly shot than they 
are now, when the use of fire-arms is more restricted than 
was once the case. Not that they were considered of any 
value, for the lower orders of the inhabitants of those 
parts would far sooner think of eating an old tough rook 
than a heron, provincially called a heron-sew. 

Though rooks usually select a grove of deciduous or 
leaf-shedding trees in whi@h to form a colony, they never- 
theless do not object to evergreens ; since at Old Hall, 
distant about four miles from Dallam Tower, there is a 
rookery of some magnitude in some rows of Scotch firs 
of very moderate size and elevation. 





A Hint to Coffee Growers and Drinkers.—The plant 
which produces the Mocha coffee is the same as the West 
Indian ; the only difference is in the mode of rearing it and 
the process of cultivation ; but the difference in the quality of 
the coffee, I should think, depends chiefly on the mode of 
preparing the produce for the market in the West Indies. 

n Jamaica, when the berries become of a deep red colour, 
they are picked from the plant; and as the industry of the 
negro is estimated by the quantity he picks in a day, a good 
deal of unripe coffee is generally mixed with that which is 
fully mature. In Arabia, the produce is gathered by 
shaking the ripe berries from the plant, and then ex posing 
them to the sun with the husks on till they are dried, after 
which the outer husk is removed, and they are again dried 
in the sun; but the husk is not removed till the coffee is 
required for the market: but in the mean time it is kept in 
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bags on elevated platforms, to allow a free circulation of ai 
to prevent its absorbing moisture and consequently heating. 
The plan:in Jamaica is just the opposite to this: the hus 
is removed too early, and the coffee is exported too soop, 
Perhaps the dampness of the climate, and the difficulty o 
drying, arising from the suddenness of the fall of rain 
may render it necessary to adopt this mode. But there js 
another circumstance on which the inferiority of the Weg 
India coffee may depend. Dr. Mosely observes, and I be. 
lieve correctly, that “ coffee berries are remarkably disposed 
to imbibe exhalations from other bodies, and thereby ag. 
quire an adventitious and disagreeable flavour.” The ex. 
halations from rum, sugar, and pimento, with which produce 
i uently exported from the West Indies, cannot 
i jusione to a substance whose aroma is s0 ex. 

icate as coffee; and perhaps housekeepers are 
not sufficiently aware of the necessity of keeping coffee, in 
substance as well as in powder, in vessels closely shut and 
separate from spices and other domestic stores.—Madden's 
West Indies. 





The Pilgrim's Road through the Desert.~—The high roai 
to Mecca (from Cairo) was indicated by a white border of 
blanched bones—a strange sight, indeed, that set our curio 
sity on the qué vive. I called out to my guide, but he in. 
tercepted the question I was about.to put to him, for the 
astonishment my very look expressed was an index to him 
of what was uppermost in my thoughts, “The dromedary,’ 
said he, placing himself beside me as I rode forward, “is 
far from being so unquiet and mettlesome @ creature as the 
horse. He journeys onwards withodt: halting or eating or 
drinking, and leaves you to discover of yourself when he is 
ailing, or craving food, or exhausted, ; Arab, who de- 
tects the roaring of a lion, or the neighiag. of. horse, or 
the step of a man, at so inconceivable a distance, has no 
other key to his ‘ haghin’s’ condition than the shortness « 
slowness of his breathing: none has evér heard him vent: 
note of complaint. But when he is about to’sink under 
exhaustion or can no longer hold up against privation, and 
finds life at:its last ebb, the poor dromedary falls on his 
knees, stretches his neck out, and closes his eyes, an infl- 
lible hint to his rider that all is over with him. Whatis 
to be done? The rider, well aware that the animal never 
kneels down out of laziness or from disinclination to tol 
on, makes no attempt to get him up again, but takes off his 
saddle, lays it across some other dromedary’s back, and 
leaves the creature to his fate. At night the jackal ani 
hyena, allured by the effluvia, hurry to the spot, and ter 
the wretched animal to pieces, leaving not a vestige of his 
carcass behind them but the bones. We are travelling 
along the high road from Cairo to Mecca; caravans for this 
last place go and come back by this route twice a year,and 
the bones that line it accumulate so rapidly and a 
replaced with such abundant regularity, as to baffle th 
storms of the desert, which would otherwise scatter then 
far and wide. They serve as a guide to the wayfarerl» 
find his way to the wells and oases, where he may reftes 
in the shade and slake his thirst, and are a clue to his i 
gress until he reaches the very tomb of the Prophet. 
bones before you are not merely the bones of dromedaries 
who perish in the desert, for you will perceive a s 
kind of bones among them, and these are the bones of the 
Faithful who have set out, in obedience to the Prophet’ 
injunctions, on their pilgrimage to Mecca, but hayitg 
wasted their days on the cares and vanities of this worl 
and postponed their obedience until their sun was about 
set, have been called hence to close their pilgrimage ™ 
heaven. Many a one has fallen asleep when he ought 
have ed his eyes open; one has fallen from his 
and broken his neck; and when you come to ald to these 
casualties the plague, which frequently thins the caravans 
ranks, and the simoom, which carries numbers off, you 
have no difficulty in accounting for the preservation of 3 
line of landmarks which show children the path wh 
their fathers have trodden.”—Dumas and Douzat’s Quinzt 
Jours au Sinat. 
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